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, Se sree, 


~ France and the Bourbons. 


Paris, July 5.—Yesterday the Americans now in 
Paris met to celebrate the anniversary of American 
independence. ‘he banquet was very brillant. Mr. 
Jackson, the American charge d’affuires, presided. 
Among the toasts drank was the following—“ To 
France, our oldest ally; all our wishes are for her hap- 
piness and prosperity!” 

There is no reflecting friend of the United 
States that will not subscribe to the sentiment 
expressed in this toast. Our best wishes are 
for the “happiness and prosperity of France.” 
We are not of those who caiculate much upon 
“checks and balances” among nations; a mat- 
ter exploded by the great congress of Vienna, 
at which the human race was put upon a level 
with cattle, counted and disposed of according 
io their capacities, “in lots to suit the purcha- 
sers,”’ without the least regard to their conve- 
nience or wishes. Nor do we build upon the 

friendship of nations; especially of those go- 


4 


verned by kings, whose general political inte-| 


rests are hostile to ours: yet there are occasions 
when the interests even of such may coincide 
with ours, against a third party—as, in our re- 
volutionary war, when France, to reduce the 
power of England, took part with us, and as- 
sisted us with men and money. Nor are we 
disposed to “seek protection under the cannon” 
of any foreign power, as a governor of Massa- 
chusctis, in a speech to the legislature of that 
state, advised us to seek it of Great Britain. 
Still it is manifesly to our advantage, a sort of 
guarantee for our own peace and quietness, 
that one restless nation pas have a counter- 
poise in another. France seems the natural 
eounterpoise of England; and we heartily wish 
her restoration “to happiness and prosperity.” 


A distinguished French gentleman, one of, 


the old nobility, i believe, and holding an office 
under Louis the eighteenth, observed to one of 
iny friends sometinne ago, that he felt surprised 
at the apparent hostility of republican Ameri- 
cans to the Bourbons. ‘I never did believe you 
loved Bonaparte, as the English reported of 
you,” said he—*but why hate Louisr” “We 
.are opposed to Louis,” said my friend, “as well 
because we believe that he was iinposed on the 
French people for their king, as because we do 
not believe that he is king. We think the 
Bourbons a weak and imbecile race, entirely 
unfit to divect the destinies of a great nation 
like France; better calculated for the cowl than 
the crown. If in these we are deceived—if 


they shall come out from under the foreign bay- 
onets and cast themselves upon the love and 
affection of their 


) 


for it, a liberal constitution, and doing their ut- 
most to make france independent, as she ought 
to be—you will find that ail of us will become 
Bourbonites; more true and trusty than any 
Englishman whatever.” ‘The Frenchman, on 
this, cast his eyes dn the ground, and then turn- 
ed them towards heaven; folded his hands and 
sighed. He was eloquently silent—he felt that 
his country was debased; yet he feared almost 
to trust himself with a knowledge of it, situa- 
ted as things are, lest he might be impeached 
of disaffection to his king! 

To France—we repeat it—we wish “happi- 
‘ness and prosperity.” If the return of the Bour- 
bons, borne on the spears of Cossacks and Cal- 
mueks, conduces to these—we sincerely rejoice 
that they are, even so, “restored.” For the man 
that lately possessed the throne we have no ré- 
grets, except that he did not use his splendid 
talenis and mighty power to liberate rather than 
‘to enslave Europe; a work that we thought he 
was designed by Providence to accomplish, and 
which may yet result from him, though he never 
‘escapes from the rock of St. Helena, where he is 
legally held a prisoner of war. , He aped the 
‘royalty he should have cast down, and his af- 
fected dynasty has met the fate that we wish 
‘may attend every other in the world. Let him, 
in solitude, reap the harvest of folly and crime, 
‘unless it be for the “happiness and prosperity” 
‘of France, and of mankind, generdliy, that he 
‘should again appear upon the theatre. But 
without him, or some great master-spirit like 
him, itis to be feared that France will not easily 
return to her rank among nations. Her enemies 
are upon her; they have got her down, and will 
keogiatr debased, for their own advancement, 
if they can. But whosoever shall! release her 
from this abject condition;—shall chase away 
the foreigners that dictate the law to the king, 
and give her the sovereignty that they now nak 
her with appearances of—whether he be a Bour- 
bon or a Bonaparte, will entitle himself to our 
gratitude and respect. 

‘There is something very melancholy in the 
present condition of France. Her king—her 
“lawful king,” as they cali him, though an alien 
to the present generation of Frenchmen, sits 
under foreign bayonets, and gives forth, as his 
ordinances, matters resolved upon, for the go- 
vernment of his country, at London or St. Pe- 
tersburg. Whata situation is this for “a de- 
scendant of Henry the fourth!”’ 

By the latest dates from Europe, we are in- 
formed that the French government has avowed 
the impossibility of its continuing to support 
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the allied armies in their country—(see pag~ 
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453) anc it is stated that Russia has recommend- 
ed that they susuld be withdrawn, if Angland 
willnet pay them. Ts England willing—is she 
able to pay them? How is Louis to dispense 
with their services? He is making great exer- 
tions to ratse an army for himself—but the peo- 
ple enter it reluctantly, and are not to be con- 
intedin. If these things be true, we may look 
out for great events—pessibly a war between 
Kneland and Russia, and the return of Napo- 
teon to counterpoise the vast power of the lat- 
ter, of which the former is exceecingly jealous. 
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Population in the United States. 

It was one of the leading doctrines of lord 
Sheiield’s celebrated and absurd book, that at 
the conclusion of the revolutionary war, the 
United States had became stationary in popula- 
tion. if not in wealth. But Dr. Franklin, whose 





wisdom we every day see more reason toadmire, 


predicted that our humber would be doub-! 


led every twenty years, and that this increase 
would continue for at least a century to come. 
Our actual progress has, im an astonishing man- 
ner, comcided with this calculations and as im- 
mense fertile regions have stnce been added to 
our territory. itis probable that the same geo- 
metrical progression may continue half a cen- 
iury beyond his estimate. It is impossible to 
imagine the changes that may take place in the 
world before that peried arrives, so that any 
views taken of our propable political import- 
ance at iiat time might seem visionary. But 
if tne union of the states should continue, it 
seems to us very reasonable to suppose, that 
there are many now living, who may see this 
nation become the most powerful one in the 
world: not, perhaps, in point of actual enume- 
ration of heads, but in real strength. Power 
must still consist in numbers, union, wisdom 
and wealth: and certainly, no nation seems 
more likely than this one to attain all these. 
Great Britain, with her sixty millions in the 
Kast Indies, would find herseif stronger, could 
she exchange thei for one million upon a suita- 
ble territory, appended to her soil at home. 
[tis very true that these states commenced 
their national career under very unfavorable 
circumstances. ‘The want of a proper circulat- 
fhe medium, and above all, the want of a reeu- 
lar government. ‘There were many wants and 
few means tosupply them. A depreciated pa- 
per currency, a total deficiency of manufac- 
tures, and an agriculture hardly more than ade- 
quate to their own supply. After three years 
of perilous experiment, the country gave some 
symptoms of decline. It was like the condi- 
tion of a young man attempting to set up for 
himself in the world, without capital, or credit, 
or friends, or plan of procedure, or even set- 
tled habits. A new government, being estab- 
lished after much difficulty and delay—but it 
is not our object to notice political, nor even 


‘commercial changes here—except te mark the 


dates of our progress in population. Towards 
the conclusion of the year 1789, and in 1790, 
it was perceived that we had began to move 
forebie. Since that time the tide has set in 
with an irresistible current, augmented by the 
wars of Europe, the revolutions of France and 
St. Domingo; until our prosperity became fixed 
on so firm a basis that, even during the embar- 
rassments of the late war, we were actually in- 
creasing, both in numbers and wealth, as wilt 
be hereafter shewn. 3 

We have no regular account of the popula- 
tion of the United States during the revolu- 
tionary war, but it is estimated at about twe 
million and a half; and the census of 1790 will 
shew, with tolerable accuracy, how it was di- 
vided among the states. ‘here is a table of 
tne colonial population for 1753, (given in Mar- 
shall’s life of Washington*) which estimates 
the thirteen states at one million and forty six 
thousand: and a table for 1749, (given by Pit- 
kin in his “Statistical View”’) has the same sum. 
total, and each item the same. Returns were 
wade for the years 1783 and 1784, which ap- 
pear to have been only estimates made in the 
different townships, &c. from the muster-rolls, 
tax-lists and similar datas and if they are toler- 
ably correct, the population during the war 
must have been generally overrated. ‘There 
was an actual enumeration made of Rhode-Isl- 
and in 1783, and of New-Jersey in 1784, as 
will appear by the following table. 
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What will be the consequences, some en- 
quire, of that great national growth which we 
anticipate? Will these ties that have kept us 
together during our weakness be sufficient to 
bind together forty or fifty powerful states? 








See Register, vol. 1, page 234, 
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To suppose that it is our weakness, and not our 
strength, that is calculated te preserve the in- 
tegrity of our union, is to err; 1n the first wr 
by considering that our ruling motive for re- 
maining united is the dread of foreign danger; 
but it is absurd to apply to us maxims that refer 
only to despotic governments, and to nations 
that.hold colonies. ‘That is, those where the 
public will is not the moving principle, and 
those where some parts of the nation are go- 
verned solely with a view towards the benefit 
of other parts, or where the same political pri- 
vileges and government principles are not ex- 
tended to all the parts. is such cases the dis- 
position to revolt will be a radical principle; 
and among such a wrongéd people, it will al- 
ways be seen to increase exactly in the degree 
of their increase in wisdom, spirit and power. 
A jealousy, which even slaves cannot be insen- 
sible to, must evidently be excited, more by 
the selfish maxims of colonial subjugation, thain 
by the impartial violence and insvlence of sim- 

le tyranny. But, with regard to these states. 
it is plain that the natural bonds of union are 
only beginning to grow; that is, a natural de- 
pendence in trade—a market in one part for 
tne productions of the other parts; and above 
all, a national feeling; a ‘participation of each 
one in the glory of all. To what do we look as 
the preservative of our union? To the political 
6 vie of the people; to the reciprocity of in- 
terests, and to the compactness of our popula- 
tion. Our progress, in these respects, consti- 
tutes the national growth of which we speak: 
and it is principally for these reasons that we 
view this progress with satisfaction. We are 
already numerous enough for self-defence, and 
extended enough for happiness-sake; but we 
rust become a great nation before we can pre- 
sent a convincing and a splendid display of the 
advantages of republicanism. It is for this rea- 
son, above all others, that we love republican 
principles, because we believe them to be neces- 


sary to the attainment of very high degrees of 


national greatness and refinement, and that des- 
potical principles naturally carry back, towards 
their congenial element, barbarism, the nation 
that admits them. If Greece and Rome over- 
shadowed all the other nations of antiquity. 
through the influence of the powerful spirit of 
democracy, what may not this nation attain to, 
commencing her career under an infinity of 
greater advantages? Be it for future ages, if 
unhappily it mustbe, to shew that the admission 


of aristocratical principles can again cause the, 


decline and fall of the most exalted nations. 
We hear talk of the old age and decay of 
empires, as if the people were born with difer- 
ent dispositions at different periods of their na 
tional existence—as if the ihm mind could 
Only be imprevable for a while. We know ¢! 
wo instance of national decay that was not evi- 
dently caused by the people surrendering their 


~*~ 


rights: thatis, by the prevaloneref aristyeyaey 





and corruption; except in cases where the 
sources of their wealth have became dry; as 
where the commerce of the east raised Venice 
to power and splendor; and, by changing the 
channel, left it to sink under poverty and pride. 
In such cases their ruin is as natural and cer 
tam as when the people and their rights are 
overwhelmed together by the tornado war. 


ea 


PROBABLE POPULATION—1820. be 

If, in estimates like the following, we arrive 
at a probable result, without the adoption of 
arbitrary calculations to produce it, there is 
reason to believe that the calculations may 
have been drawn from a careful observance of 
the facts that belong to their subject, 

The many considerations on which we have 
formed this table, are not easily described. A 
reference, in part, has been had to the experi- 
ence afforded by the twe last enumerations of 
the people of the United States; but much de- 
pended upon a variety of “indescribable some- 
things” which presented themselves te infin- 
ence the judgment. 
| The rates per cent. were adopted withow? 
‘any fixed idea of what they would produce— 
‘but, on adding up t 


ie whole, the amount is ¢s- 
iteemed a probable one. Ve have always 
































thought, that our gross population in 1820 
would be about ten millions—how nearly wé 
succeeded in the location of the people, will 
appear when the next census is taken: 
ERR des! 
8 S 
a s 
SS anal 
graves, &c. thy S.8 
s 3 ats 
; 4 
Maine ‘ . 36] 297,515 
Massachusetts. . ; fol 549.944, 
New-Hampslire 15} 246,629 
Vermont * 4 . 95) 272,569 
Rhode-Island . 10 $4,624 
| Connect icut y; F 5 274,53 9 
i'New-York . ie : 501 1,458,573 
| New-Jersey é- 17} 287,506 
Pennsylvania 33-4} 3,030,124 
Delaware . “ iy Joo 51,5904 
| Maryland 10, 418,469 
| Virginia 151 1,120,815 
| North-Carolina 15} 638,827 
'South-Carotina 20 498 140 
|G eorgia SO} 329,202 
| Kentucky Gui 650,417 
| Tennessce 75 458,024 
1 Ohio , é 15} 376,899 
Louisiana . ae 125} 172,251 
LIncliana ‘ “? 7 Gt 171,640 
| Mississippi territory ; Be. 90,792 . 
Ulinois do. | 60U 13,093 
‘| Missouri do. 5O) 104,075 
| Michigan do. ‘ | 536) 23,810 
‘District of Columbia 5e| 36,084 
Total population li 1829, ! PHOGAATS 
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if these estimates are to be relied on—the 
orade of states, as to gross population, will 
stant] thus:—New-York, Virginia, Pennsylva- 
nia, Kentucky, North-Carolina, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, Seuth-Carolina, Tennessee, Mary- 
land, Georgia, Maine, New-Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, Vermont, New-Hampshire, Louisiana, In- 
diana, Missouri, Mississippi, Rhode-Island, 
Delaware, ilinois. 

On a careful review of the preceding, and 
upon casting up, as it were, in our mind, all 


_wehave heard or uncerstood on the subject, 


we see nothing that we are able toamend. The 
census may shew us some great errors, as in- 
deed, there must be in estimates of this kind— 
the results depending so much on events that 
cannot be anticipated. The current of emigra- 
tion often makes new stopping p'aces. 

Nore-—The present state of Louisiana compre- 
lends Orleans territory, with a population of 76,556, 
to which have been added some parishes from Lou- 
siana and Mississippi terriiories, containing 10,480 | 
souls, making in all 87,056, and leaving to these 
territories a joint population of 50,687, by the cen- 
aus of 3810. ‘Therefore, Louisiana state would, at 
the rate of increase allowed, contain 200,000 inha- 
bitants in 1820; we have estimated it as though its 
limits had remained unaitered. Missouri territory 
was, at the last census, called “Louisiana.” 

In proportion as a country becomes setiled, its 
rate per cent. of increase diminishes. Ohio, for in- 
stance, had an increase at 400 per cent. for the ten 
years from 1800 to 1810, and the growth of other 
states was jeportzonately greater than we have al- 
lowed them now, by emigration. This will instantly 
explain the principle on which the estimates are 
made. 





Spaush Royalty. 
«Rejoice Spain—the Bourbens are restored.” 
Mornis’s ORATION. 

"Che following is a statement ef a case (from 
réspectable eye witnesses) which occurred at | 
Cumana.in South America, on the 12th of June 
Jast past— 

A young ludy, of one of the first families in the 
place, made use of some expressions favorable to 
¢he cause of the patriois—for this offence she was 
brought inio the public square, and placed astride 
on a jack-ass, her feet were tied under the belly of 
the beast, and her hands under the animal’s neck, 
while her body was almost entirely naked; and in 
this shamefiii posture was she paraded through the 
streets, and at certain corners and publie places of 
the city, this delicate young woman received from 
the arm of a stout negro man ten severe lushes, in 
the whole rwo uuxprev. When her long and beau- 
tifui hair, in some degree, defended her delicate 
skin, the black removed it with one hand, and in- 
fiicted the lashes with other! Ten armed soldiers 
and an officer marched beside the animal, the iady 
and the negro, to sce that the iatter did his duty 
fa thfulty. Captain Handy said he could not bear io 


see more than .cn stripes inflicted, but that some of! 


his people saw the whole tragedy. Towards the 
4 ae r ? }, > ’ a 

Glose of this corture, the poor young creature was 

p st weeping; for it seemed as if the negro had 

mn ‘y whipped the soul out of her body. 'The poor 





after was said to have died of the disgrace and pais 
she suffered! 

We are really at a loss for language to ex- 
press our ideas of this monstrous transaction. 
Had she deserved death for what expert ingui- 
sitors could construe into treason, they might, 
in mercy, have inflicted it! But to serve a deli- 
cate young woman thus, is a refinement in bar- 
barism that the eerines would reject, and the 
more polished Tunistans blush to be thought 
capable of committing. ‘To bring the case home 
to ourselves, we must enquire what our feel- 
ings would have been to have seen a punish- 
ment, so outrageous, inflicted on one of our 
own young women for wishing Washington suc- 
cess in our revolutionary struggle. Nay, even 
this will not carry the imagination far enough; 
for the causes that we had to revolt, great and 
manifold as they were, were as trifles, compar- 
ed with those that the people of South America 
have to shake off the yoke of a villain-king and 
his accursed priests. ——May heaven nerve the 
patriot’s arm with strength to punish this ag- 
gresion; and by a “chosen thunder blast the 
wretches,” laboring to perpetuate the slavery 
of the new world, by crimes as horrible as 
those by which the possession was first obtained! 

We have not seen this foul execution men- 
tioned, except as a mere article of intelligence. 
in any one of the newspapers that used to tell 
us so much about Bonaparte’s murders; that 
daily shouted in our ears the glories, or commis- 
serated the distresses of the “Spanish patriots.” 
They are “like fishes frozen up in a pond,” 
cold and torpid, when royalty wars against hu- 
manity. But let royalty suffer, and legitimacy 
be opposed, and they are all “fire and tow” for 
“religion, liberty and law!?? How many gallons 
of ink have they shed to rouse our feelings for 
the duke of Engheim, destroyed by Napoleon, 
for plotting against his throne! Heaven and 
earth were called upon to anathematize and 
punish the bloody deed; yet the lady of Cuma- 
na, so much more barbarously dealt with, ex- 
cites not their pity! But the duke was of the 
blood royal and the virgin martyr was not: be- 
sides, he was active for the Bourbons, of whom 
he was one, and her wishes were against that 
branch of his house that oppresses and deso- 
lates her country. These ave essential distinc- 
tions'—Shame on my country that it contains 
one man base enough to make them. 

But good may grow out ofthis evil. May this 
woman’s blood cement the patriots of Sout 
America into one firm bond of union, and fire 
their souls to fall upon and drive out the barba- 
rans. 











Original Anecdote. 
A very respectable young gentleman of Bal- 
timore, who was a considerable time a prisoner 


ton board a 74 gun ship of the enemy, the Dre 


1 . 2 : 1 . . ‘ co | Fs 7 » 4 xe 
qo on being reteased from these infernal scoun- | 20. relates the following anecdote: 


els, refused medical aid and food, and a few days 


He was invited one day to dine with the hew 
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tenants of the shi 
them returned from visiting a vessel which had 
been brought-to by the Dragon, and there was, 
as usual, an eager enquiry Tr news. “It’s bad 
enough,” said the boarding officer—“The Con- 
stitution has captured the Java, after tearing 
her to pieces.” After a short pause, an old 
lieutenant jumping up, exclaimed, “Tank God 
€ 7 in a seventy-four, and they've got none of 








‘The Poor Haymakers.” 


The following is copied from a London pa- 
per of the 22d of July: 

“The Poor Haymakers.—To this subject we would 
call the attention of landholders and pxrish vestries. 
it is impossibie to conceive the distress in which 
these poor people (a m jority of them itinerant 
strangers) have been reduced by the late incessant 
gains. At Barnet, on Thursday, a gentleman hap- 
pening to go into the market-place, found about 140 
poor people literally starving; he ordered them to 
be supptied with half a quartern loaf each, and to 
come back the next morning for another. On Fri- 


in the afternoon one of 


been made the same use of. This unexpected visi- 
tation from Heaven, added to the severe disiress to 
which the country is otherwise reduced, has infused 
into the minds of the people generally the greatest 
apprehensions and alarm. It is now to be feared, 
that not only the clover and hay will experience 
the ill effects of the weather, but that the corn will 
also be seriously injured by the heavy rains which 
hive fallen. Should the present wet weather con- 
tinue, the corn will inevitably be laid, and the ef- 
fects of such a calamity, and at such a time, cannot 
be otherwise than ruinous to the farmers, and even 
to the people at large. The weather, it would seem, 
is not unseasonable in this country only; for we find 
that in Sweden, and many other parts, it has been 
equally unfavorable. In different parts of Sweden 
pravers are offered up in the churthes daily to the 
Deity, for a favorable change. We may add, that 
the weather continues bad all over the continent.. 
The situation of America is also extraordinary in 
this respect. 








Appalachicola. 
The following is an extract of « letter from a gen- 
tleman of the first respectability at New-Orleans 





day the number that applied for relief was 338, 
when they got the same bounty On Saturday mori- 
ing these (all strangers) who applied were 779, w 
eich received one third of a quartern loaf—and 
from the parish, the vestry having been roused to 
attend to the business, a quarter of a pound of 


Y ° . . e | 
cheese each—Go thou and do likewise; for in your 


own neighborhood there is a simila: distress.” 
What a volume of remark is there in this 

little paragraph !—How clearly descriptive is 

it of tee laboring poor in England. Seven hun- 


ae 


gred wad seventy-nine persons, haymakers, col-. 
lected at one small town, and reduced toa state | 


of “literal starvation.” inthe “maricet-place,” 
in consequence of a few days’ rain—receiving 
for relief, one-third of a loaf of bread anda 
quarter of a pound of cheese, each! Who is 
there in America that can form a correct idea of 


a 
¢ 


such a condition as this? “Literal starvation,” 
with the “market-place” only for a shelter, for 


779 persons, because the rain prevented their 


ple, with tens ef thousands of others, had of 


bettering their condition, may be seen in the! 


gloomy article below. 
With such a picture before him, how is it! 


possible for the humane Englishman to throw | 


obstructions in the way of the emigration of 


ho} 


| 


{ 


dailyemployment. What prospect these peo-' 


i. 
' 


to the editor of Weekiy Register, and details a 
very interesting event; witha request that I would 
use the facts to “make out a narrative in my own 
lanruage,” knowing how zealous [ am “for the 
glory of our gallant little navy,’”? But I have pres 
ferred to give it in his own words; lest, in at- 
tempting to amend, I might injure the “unvarnish- 
| ed tale.” 

|The gentieman well observes, “had this thing hap- 
pened during the war, it would have resounded 
from one end of the continent to the other, to the 
honor of those concerned in it; for it yields in 
gallant daring and complete success to no inci- 
dent that happened in the late contest.” 

| ‘“yver since the declaration of war, in 1812, the 
disaffected negroes have been running away to a 
placed called Appalachicolu.—i believe, even before 
‘the event alluded to took place, a col. Wichols, of 
‘infamous memory, (no doubt you recollect him) met 
a number of them in the neighborhood of Pensa; 
cola, having, with a capt. Woodbine, of equal cele- 
brity, after surveying the country, fixed upon a spot 
(on the river just mentioned, as a proper place for a 
fortification; and to which, from its contiguity to 
Georgia, the Carolinas, Louisiana and the Missis- 
sippi territory, they could rendezvous without much 
inconvenience. The place was, in consequence, for- 
tified with all due care, and according to the most 
approved modern method; and the batteries mount- 
ed with four long 24 pounders, six long 6’s, a four 
pounder field-piece and a 54 inch howitzer, well 
sored with all the munitions of war, and considered, 
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' 


| 


' 


} 





men like these? He ought, rather, to feel grate- | 
ful that there is a country where honest indus- | 


try is rewarded by plenty; and where the loss | 
of a few days’ employment never reduces an | 
entire class of society to starvation. 

From a London paper of July 20. 

THE WEATHER.—The continuance of the present 
very unseasonable weather has been attended with 
the most baneful effects in various parts of the coun- 
try. Such an inclement summer is scarcely remem- 
bered by the oldest inhabitants of London or its en- 
virons. The hay towards the southern counties has 
been so much injured by the incessant rains that 
the only alternative left to the proprietor is to con- 
vert it into dung for manure. The clover likewise 
aus sustained equal damage with the hay, and has 








as almost impregnable from the difficulty of get- 
ting battering artillery to bear uponit. After the 
peace it was given up by the British to the negrees 
and Indians, as it stood, with all its stores of artil- 
lery, arms and ammunition: col. Nichols only de- 
manding an oath, that they would never permit a 
white man, exceptan Englishman, to approach it, or 
leave it alive. Sinee when it hud become a great 
nuisance, not only as aharbor for the hostile Indians, 
but for all the discontented negroes in the country, 
whose desertions were frequent. In consequence 
of the hostile attitude lately assumed by some of 
the Indians. it was found necessary to fo ward pro- 
visions and munitions. of war to our army on the 
head waters of this river, aud cius could only be 
done by passing the fort which, it was understood, 
the negroes, would not sufler any vessel to do. 
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Application was madeé to the commandant at Pen- 
sacola for permission to ascend the river, it being 
within the Spanish territory: this was granted, and 
two of our gun-vessels, under command of sailing- 
masters Loomis and Basset, reached the mouth of 
the river on the 10th of July, with their convoy, two 
small schooners. On nearing the fort, a boat anda 
watering party, with a midshipman, Mr. Lufbo- 
rough, of Georgetown, and four men, were cut off 
and all murdered but one, who egcaped by swim- 
ming. This was an act that could not be passed 
over, and it was determined to destroy the fort, if 
possible. Our vessels were ordered to co-operate 
with the army. lam sorry to say they received no 
support whatever, and that, on the contrary, they 
were dissuaded from attempting to pass or destroy 
the fort, as being impracticable from the size of 
their guns, only 12 pounders and but two of them. 
Not disheartened, however, our gallant little band, 
less than fifty in number, ali tcld, began to warp up, 
every now and then throwing a shot to ascertain 
their distance correctly—the negroes firing their 
Jarge guns, but evidently without skill. As soon 
as they found their shot reached the village in the 
rear of the fort, they determined, as they say, to 
see if they could not make a bon-fire, having previ- 
ously cleared away their coppers to heat the shot, 


only double their own in number, but absolutel 

twice theiv calibre, with eight times their force 4 
ymen; and destroying a fort, that had cost the Eng- 
lish so much time and more money to erect, in the 
space of 15 or 20 minutes from the first shot, with- 
out any other aid than their own resources afforded, 
and without the loss of a single man, the unfortu- 
nate capture of the boat before mentioned being 
excepted. ; 

“It will, among other of its effects, strike terror 
into the Indians. It was their denier resort in all 
desperate cases. From the quantity of arms left in 
the fort, Lam clearly of opinion that they were de- 
signed as a continual supply for the Indians, or as a 
secure depot by the British in any future transagy 
‘tions against us in this quarter. 

“They are, however, happily frustrated, and I 
think, if they should ever have the temerity to visit 
us again, they will meet witu a repulse similar ta 
that of the 8th of January.” 








Review 
Of the ‘Colonial Policy of Great Britain,” on the 
means of keeping down America. “By a British 
traveller.” 





(CONCLUDED. ) 


neither of them having a furnace. It seems some-) We madesome remarks, ina formernumber of the 
What extraordinary, and almost miraculous, but the | Register, upon this work, and we cannot dismiss it 
_yery first hot shot tired by Mr, Bassett, a judicious, | without miking some more. The author has the 
cool and very promising officer, who commanded | hurdihood to place in comparison the conduct of the 
gu-vessel No. 154, entered their principal magazine} British government and that of the United States 
und blew up the fort! The concussion was felt at! in regard to the sugrounding tribes of Indians—He 
Pensacola, a distance of sixty miles. The fort con-|is quite shocked at our treatment of them, but un- 
tained about 300 negroes and 20 disaffected Indian }luckily has not a single fact to allege against us on 
warriors With their famiiies—270 were killed, and ’ ye 


the remuinder, nearly all mortally wounded; only 
three escaped unhurt, Both the principal ieaders 
of the negroes and Indians were made prisoners— 
on examining them, it appeared that one of the un- 
fortunate sailors was made a prisoner, but only to 


thesubject. However under this deficiency he con- 
trives a couple of stories, most stupidly and palpa- 
bly absurd—affairs perfectly notorious, but which 
all the folly of British calumny never thought of 
before. He supposes the burial of Tecumseh to be 
little known by his credulous countrymen, and tells 








experience a more dreadful death—he was tarred) them that this brave chief, after being killed, ‘was 
and burnt alive! When this was known, the two|found by the Americans, who, after flaying the bo- 
chiefs were seized upon by the friendly Indians, dy, stuifed the skin with straw and displayed it as a 
who scalped them and executed them on the spot/trophy! If this instance of barbarism be not suffi- 
—x terrible, but just act of retributive justice. They} cient to appal the admirers of republican America, 
fought under the British Jack, with the red or bloo-|it might be further observed, that about the same 
dy flag. In the fort there were nearly 3900 stand of|time, some advantage having been obtained over the 
British arms, in fine order, never used or opened; | western Indians, the nation was compelled to deli- 
about 500 carbines, between 800 and 1000 pairs of|ver up their chief, whom the victors condemned to 
pistols, 500 steel,scabbard swords, and an Mawoenne| he burnt alive !”? 
quantity of British umform clothing, amounting im} Whata pity for us news-dealers that not one of 
the whole, to about $300,000 worth of property—/us ever before heard, not merely of this barbacue, 
there was also 500 kegs of powder secured, which|{ do not talk of it important as it is, but of the In- 
had been stored in the village outside the fort. Yeu! @ian nation over which we rained any advantage at 
will have. gathered, probably, from the foregoing, |the yame time of the battle of the Thames ; or of 
that the two gun-vessels were simply to convoy the! any indian chiefthat was ever delivered and punish- 
provisions, &c. to the army, and co-operate, if ne-|ed at any time, At that time, a peace with the north- 
cessary—You will also have perccived that they re-|ern and western Indians took place, and the roasted 
ceived no sid whatever froin the land troops, other! chief was, we presume, only intended as a feu de 
than that they confined the negroes in the fort, dur-| joi of conciliation upon the occasion. : 
ing their getting up with the gun-boats. Colonel} Itis not worth while to answer this ridiculous fic-., 
Clinch, who, it seems, commanded the troops, had|tion by any mention of the facts perpetrated at 
made an agreement with the Indians to give them | Frenchtown or Dartmoor or elsewhere, matters un- 
all the plunder, except the cannon and balls, that! denied and undeniable—the outrages on humanity 
they might capture; but surely he had na right to!in the east and in the west; infinite and infamous 
give away that taken by the gallantry of a separate|violations of national and individual right, wherevei 
and distinct corps. Yet such is the fact, that the they possessed the power of perpetrating them, 
Indians have borne off nearly the whole; wremnant/from the days of Clive, down to Proctor and Cock- 
only is left. aS burn in their little day. 

“The mcrits of this transaction, as it regards the| Partial attempts to improve the condition of the 
navy, in a few words, are these:—surmounting the | Indians” our writer says “have been made both by 


_@iticulties of a navigation to which they were entire | the British and American governments, notwith- 
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ier,’ &e. With the benevolent measures of the 
United States towards those tribes, and with the 
many thousands annually expended in attempts to 
meliorate their condition, every person is acquaint- 
ed ; but we are yet to learn the good that has been 
done for them by the British. We really have never 
heard that they received any thing from that go- 
vernment, except in pay for American scalps, and 
subsidies to engage them in hostility against us ; 
unless in the case of Sir William Johnston’s treaty, 
which indemnified them for’certain damages done 
tothem. The buying of their lands is an American 
idea—the British have a slighter way of coming at 
things. Our author is compelled to acknowledge that 
they do not attempt to make farmers of the savages, 
but indulge them in their bad habits. ‘Their policy 
in this is very evident—they wish to keep their mi- 
serable, drunken, allies at the skin-catching and 
rat-trapping business. But it is the noble disinte- 
rested policy of this government to convert them 
into independent peasantry—not to supply them 
With arms, like the British, but to make them for- 
get the impiements of savage life,—to give them 
ploughs in place of guns, axes in place of toma- 
hawks, and sickles in place of scalping knives. 

It appears that in one instance the British suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Buck Indians, or Arrowk- 
was, on the river Corantain, in Berbice, tq clear a 
farm of two thousand acres, paying them for their 
labor with two pieces of lalampores and a puncheon 
of rum: but they deserted the farm and resumed 
their bad old habits, as soon as they had used up 
the puncheon of Kill Devil, as they called it. 

We passed the name of Tecumseh without giving 
any testimony of the respect that we feel for the 








memory of that greatman. We are very confident 
that none of our compatriots felt disposed to offer| 
outrage to a dead warrior, as they all considered, 
him, while living, possessed, not only of more he- 
roism, but also of more humanity than any of those 
with whom he had the misfortune to act. It was! 
lamented that he had not heen to command at) 





to find a market for our raw produce, we can have 
no means of purchasing British goods; we must 
therefore manufacture for ourselves. Is not this 
country already suffering under a scarcity of specie? 

If we were fully supplied with it, would we not 
again be suddenly drained, unless Great Britain 
and her colonies would accept our natnral products 
m_ return for her goods? ilow soon would a stagna- 
tion take place again at the point where things have 
how stopt? England i is writhing with eavy and fear 
at our manufacturing progress while she is using 
every effort to force us into this course. Is i i not 
plainly the interest of England to hold a ‘colonia 
policy” towards us—to open as extensive a markct 
as possible for our raw articles, and thus make us 
supply ourselves with her manufactured ones.— 
They once held mighty exultation at our depen 

dence upon them; telling cach other that the real 
colonial bonds in which they held us were not bre- 
ken by the revolution, and could not be broken for 
ages; and that in the mean time our independence 
must be merely nominal. Was not this, my feilow 
citizens, too true? Did not Great Britain wield over 
us a powerful influence. In the folly of her powcr, 
and in the desperation of her difficulties, she bur st 
asunder aimost all the ties that held us to ber: six 

outraged and revolted our feelings, and st 
our interests. She has viviently comp y i us to 
rely on our own resources. She bas thrus: us from 
her—and hardened her heart against us; Has 
driven us into the wilderness—she has pursue ed us 
through the Red sea, and her mighty men h i 
ov erwhelmed i in its waves, Now when \ long’ 
ing to turn back from the land of milk and hone 

to which we were journeying, and go again to riot 
on her flesh pots, she will not suffer us to return — 
she will not suffer us to goon. Ah! how lit 
trol hus England, just now, over the 


she 
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ile con- 
Gestunes of 


ithe world. 


The non-intercourse policy proposed by our au- 
thor would only deepen the distresses ofthe Brit 


Aalh\ ish. 
That country is NOtnew ina condition to make eforts 


Vrenchtown, that his generous spirit might have! of this kind—to enter a course of self-denial, that 


held in check the savage disposition of the allies 
which there broke forth uncontrouled. 

The great object of our author’s work is to serve} 
the Canadians. We believe him to be a native of 


| must press so heavily upon the manufacturing cl: 


iSs, 
| 80 numerous there, so import: int, and so miserable. 
But what would be the condition of the West-ln- 
dies, if compelled to look to Can: la for suppiles— 


one of tie British North American colonies, and no} Canada, that cannot supply herseit with those very 


traveller at all; forhe appears pretty well acquain: t-| articles which s 


ed with Canada, and quite ignorant of this country | 
and the West Indies, througia which he professes to’ 
have travell+d. He seems to have been in the New 
England states, about as far south as Boston ; and 
there begins and ends his view of American poiitics 
and prosperity. 
vernment to exclude the people of the United States| 
from the fisheries, and to exclude our lumber and: 
flour from the market in the West Indies, and fiom| 


He recommends to the British go-! 


she 1s to have the monopoly of, for 
ithe sapport of the numerous, luxurious, inhabit: we 
of those islands—are not the West-Indies alread 

disburbed and disaffected? Such policy would “th 
while check us in the accuinulation of wealth, but 
not in the increase of our numbers. It would estab- 
lish our national prosperity upon the surest basis; 

by compeiling the present generation to live c! hietly 
for the benefit of the next o It is a propos.i di- 
rect, tocarry: from Great Britain the most valuable 


C. 


Great Britain, when there may be a market there :} of her people; tv transplant them to the bleak b u- 


therefore to use every means to enable Canada to} ren woods of Canada. 
levitably emigrate to us; for they couk i find no in- 


supply those articles. 

We would not notice his system did not the Bri-|: 
tish appear disposed to adopt it. From this it de-| 
rives all its importance, for we should not have 
imagined that Great Britain would wiifuily throw 
her prosperi-y inio the lap of Canada. ‘The plan 
has been aniuadverted upon by several of our news- 





papers, but among all the remarks we have seen 
the true bearing of this colonial policy seems to} 
have been passed over. The evident eilect of the| 
measures he urges would be to make us a manu- | 
facturing nation, and dissolve compietely our con-! 
nection with Britain—thus enabling us to estabiish| 
our independence for ages. li we bet 


nt 
4a 


1ot permitted | 


From that they. would in- 


ducements to retain them there, unless the British 
government should find it- convenient to pension 
them. Is it not plain then, at every point, that rt 
will be less mjury to us to do without England, 

it will be to her to do without this country? W. 
not wish this disjunction to take piace, but ar 

ostiliLy Causes suc ha chante 
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and possibly without any vie uy at all. 
Columbia was marching ford tw imlepentesce, 
| bu it John Bull bound rouwiil ber feet tre cards - 
‘colonial policy,” and sie stood still and prev Li 
Then Jolus became alarmed ather foi mid. tle ‘oows 
and wishes to unbind those sords, and tic then: yw 
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her hands, lest haply she should at any ‘jme sive 
him a blow Pray good master Bull let them alone, 
if you loose: + em you will never be able to bind 
them again any where, and inthe mean time mayhap 
she may kick you down stairs. 

Speaking of the treaty of Ghent our author says 
he coes not scruple to “assert that such a peace has 
been proclaimed as may prove the death warrant of 

he British nation.” The Americans, he says again, 
“have even triumphed more by their negociations 
than by their arms.” What says the American Bri- 
tish party to this? Are these really the results of 
the war by which we were losing every thing, and 
of the peace by which we were gaining nothing ’ 
It is no trifling gain to see the politics of “Boston 
stamp” losing ground daily. “No doubt,” says our 
author, “lord Gambier, and his worthy coacjuters, 
acted from the dictates of honor and benevolence.” 
But were they competent to the task of negociating 
with such shrewd, not to say subtle men, as Bayard 
and Gallatin? In what respect does he mean that 


*) States from a participation. 





the British commissioners acted from the dictates 
of honor? Was it in dictating their absurd sine qua 
nons, or in abandoning them ? For this is, in a word, 
the history of their diplomacy at Ghent. 

We find a very curious idea perpetually recurring 
among the Brilish, namely, that they could have 
conduc’ @’ the late war with a vigor that they did 
not chouse to exert; and that they could have ob- 
qained advantages at the treaty which they did not 
choose to claim, Now is it worth whiie to remind 
them that we did virtually dictate the treaty of 
Ghent, as the United States’ commissioners made 
no pretension during the negociation which was 
not finally admitted, and that the British made none 
but what was finally rejected, eXcept the stipulation 
relative to the Indians, which wus so modified as to 
be perfectiy compatible with our views ? 

In one piace our author says that “the United 
States declared war for the real, though concealed, 
purpose of wresting Canada from Great Britain alto- 
gether. It was this circumstance alone that produc- 
ed this war vote in congress.” Againhe says, that 
“the democratic government is notoriously influ- 
enced by Bonapariean politics, and as it has for the 
sole purpose of serving him declared one war, under 
every symptom of rashness and presumption, un- 
provided with funds, with a dubious, defective, and 
untried force,” &c. This is something like British 
consistency. At one time it was positively one way, 
and in a few pages itis notoriously an opposite way. 
How I pity those who have to weave sophistry, and 
invent their facts. In one place he imputes all to 
the “confirmed and rancorous malice” of the demo- 





crats, or the “ruling faction,” as he terms them ; 
though he allows the federalists to be the worst ene. 
mies of Britain. In other places he charges every 
thing to the administration, who wished to “inure 
the people to taxation—feeling an interest separate 
from that of the nation.” Half a dozen words would 
have saved him from all these absurdities and self. 
contradictions. “Free tradé and sailors rights.” 

' Canada is represented as being more fertile than 
the United Siates, whose lands, he says, are bare 
and exhausted. And to make it more tempting he 
says, even in the depth of winter “it affords recrea- 
tions of which the British know nothing :”? but 
when it suits his purpose to insert a story abies: 
American soldiers turning their women and chil- 
dren out of doors, he can then talk very prettily 
about the horrors of a Canalian winter. He main- 
tains that “had America continued a British pro- 











yince, she would have derived advantages ‘in that 
gtate, vastly superior to any she now possesses in 
a > 


ev indepe: dent form.” To what then is the rapid, 

the “gigantic growth” of the United States since. 
the revolution to be attributed? To the weak 
and wicked government we possess, or to our ex- 
hansted soil? Or why have the extensive British 
provinces of the north, with superior fertility, and 
with all the boasted advantages of a colonial go- 
vernment, remained in their original insignifcanceé 

It is very questionable whether those inhospita-. 
ble regions be susceptible of much improvement. 
Their fisheries and their fur trade seem to consti- 
tute their principal value, and the latter can be 
preserved only by keeping the country in its sa- 
vage condition. Settlements such as are proposed 
would extinguish it altogether, as faras ever they 
would extend. And with respect to the fisherics, it 
will not be possible for them to hinder the United 
We want none of the 
stipulations of the old treaty, about our fishermen 
drying nets on their shores. This was not ne- 
cesssary in carrying on that business, and a privi- 
lege not used by the regular fishing vessels, nor 
in fact by any, except for the purpose of smuggling. 
A right to the use of the main ocean is all we want 
for the business, and that we will be very apt te 
maintain. Our author admits that if they cannot 
guard us from the fishing banks, it will be in vain 
to think of excluding us from the market in the 
West Indies and elsewhere. As to flour, it appears 
that Canada, so far from supplying the islands at any 
prices, will not be able to supply itself; and an in- 
crease of population would be calculated only to in. 
crease the demand. The lumber trade is what we 
care nothing about. The United States will need all 
their own lumber. Then let the northern provinces 
furnish timber and horses, and let us furnish the 
rest of the “notions,” or else the West-Indies may 
take a notion to dissolve the partnership if they can 

As to the “sanguinary character” of the people 
of these states, we do not know, nor de we much 
care about it; for we always thought that the last 
war was caused by the peaceful character that we 
had sustained. The British thought that we could 
not be kicked into resentment. I remember a story 
related by judge Brackenridge in his modern chi- 
valry, about a medical man of his acquaintance who 
professed himself disposed to settle all his quarrets 
with the sword. The judge says he became alarmed 
and endeavored to withdraw from the society of 
this redoubtable duellist, but the doctor, to retain 
his friendship, apprised him of the secret policy of 
his professions. I am, said he, a very weak man, 
and-a very great coward withal; and if I did nat 
announce a terrific determination, I could not pre- 
serve myself from insult, Thus the British opinion 
of our ferocity may serve a similar purpose. 
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Respecting Springs of Waiter. 
From the Pennsylvania Correspondent. — 

It is well known, that water’ in its natural c:ate 
will not rise above its level without the agency of 
some mechanical force. We, however, see water 
inan eriform state, rising up in steam ‘and vapor.— 
Let water be put ina state of ebullition by heat, 
and it will send forth steam which, as is well known 
to the chymist, may be brought back again to the 
s.ate of water by condensation. 

Let o surfice of water be exposed to the action 
of the natural agents, air, light, heat, electricity, &e. 
and it will ascend in vapor, form clouds, condense, 
and descend in rain, 

These are phenomena with which we are intimate- 
ly acquainted: and by the quantity of water evapo 
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tated from a given surface in a given time, dy *1¢ 
quantity of water produced from steim, by a steam 
engine condenser, and by the quantity of rain that 


falls, we are led to consider the power of those na- | 
tural agents aforesaid, to be indefinitely great; and, | 


therefore, amply commensurate with the effects here. ; Consequence of ascending vapors. 


after attributed to them. 


is evides. ‘jiat a spring may also exist near the 
crown of that hill: and on no other admissible 
hypothesis, it is presumed, can we account for 
such springs—save only their partial supply by 
rains and melting snows, which are themselves the 


We may, indeed, suppose two neighboring hills of 


In those agents therefore, we find sufficient cause’ unequal altitude, and that aqueous vapors condense 


for the origin and continuation of springs of water, 


5 


ex»lained in the following manner: From reservous) 


of water in the bowels of the*earth, vapors by tle 


action of thase agents, rise up through the internal 
caverns and cavities of the earth, until they come in| 


contact with the surface of a rock, or other stratum 
of low temperature, or within the sphere of a coun- 
ter-action of one or more ofthe natural agents, and 
immediately condense into drops of water: these 
gravitate, and by the laws of hydraulics, collect and 
form a spring. 

An artificial spring may be formed in the follow- 
ing manmner:—Let the boiler of a steam engine be 
situated at the font of a hill, and let the steam be 
conveyed by a pipe of proper temperature to the 





condenser, just beneath the surface of the top of 
the hill; it is evident that the steam thus condensed) 
Would, in conformity with the hydraulic principles, | 


flow out and form an artificial spring. If, then, for| 


near the top of the higher, and run into a water-tight 
cavity of the rocks, which extends like an elbow 
under the vale, and thence to the top of the lower 
hill; now, in this case, the hydrostatic pressure. 
would from a spring on the very apex of the lower 
hill. But it is easy to see, that such a case does 
very rarely, if ever occur. | 

Rains may give to springs considerable supplies: 
but there are many which the rains nor the drought 
do not apparently change, and which, it is evident 
from their locality, cannot be supplied by a head of 
water originating any other way than by condensed 
vapor. Some springs indeed may be the mere 
filtrations of bogs and morasses; supplied them- 
selves by vapors, by rains, and by snows. But bogs 
are generally nothing more than a confused assem- 
biage of springs, which the nature of the situation 

oes not permit to discharge freely. 
But a little refleciion will convince us, that it is 


this steam boiler we substitute the aforesaid natural! OMly a part of the water that falls in rain, and which 


agents acting on a quantity of water in the earth;| 
for the pipe the vacuities; and for the artificial con-' 
denser, a natural one, such as the face of a rock, a’ 
cold stratum, or a different action of the samé agents 
at a proper time and place, &c. we shall then have 
a natural spring, which will continue to flow so long 
as the aforesaid process continues, Jn this way,| 
therefore, can we account for the origin and conti- 
nuance of springs. But how is this reservoir of water 
in the earth to be supplied by subterranean connec- 
tions with other collections of water—such as rivers, 
lakes, seas, rains, or subterraneous canals, &c. (for 
there is a connection in the whole aqueous system.) | 
‘These are sufficient to account for all the vapors; 
necessary for the supply of springs. 











We see that nature acts macircle. The fluid 


penetrates the earth, and of the condensed vapors 
in the earth, that contribute to the supply of 
springs. There are very many fissures and chasms 
in the rocks, that iead these waiters too low te 
»ssue forth in springs, without re-exhalation. There 
is little dovibt, but that partial condensation takes 
place at every rocky obstruction and elbow, in the 
progress of the ascending vapors up through the 
fissures of the earth. 

The fiuid particles thus condensed, unite per- 
haps, to some produced by rain, collect in channels, 
and wander through the chasms of rocks, making 
every angle with the meridian, and every angle 
with the horizon, not exceeding 90 degrees. These, 
in the devious progress unite with others, and 
thereby from considerable subterranean streams, 





particles which contribute to the formation of a/5° ph “per an aise ing of wells; pi ay “ 
plant, (and which in fact compose a considerable por-| S0Mcumes, 7" Ct as circumstances issue “ . 
tion of it,) when 'the plant diés and decomposes, | 0M the top oF some rock, in a great spring, such as 
: » aa formerly Ingham’s spring—or in some pund, such as the 
evaporate, condense and flow as formerly. baad af Siaikneenie Gone “ay riley 
It is by means of vapor, formed by the afore-men-| 2&4 0 Mus onetcongs Ureek, &C. &C. Or, nnally 
tioned agents, that plants directly or indirectly, lose themselves in reservoirs in the interior of the 
e ~ 5] “ “9 ‘ e - . . P ‘ * "i . 
receive their moisture; and it is by means of the sume! ¢4rth, Spaces reir potato ~ iy» ae of the 
extracted from them in vapor. It is by vapors that} ter round, ; Bada aa 
waters, despising as it were the confines of the seas, | ee er py 6 "1816. Tr. 
> e g oO ers . rs es t. 272 0 7 . Z 2 . . 
and in defience of the action of terrestvial gray It ys | , AENINGLON COUNTY, ; 
ascends and forms clouds; end which, after conden-| +) + Sareea 
. ° ® - a . w 2 4 j N e ‘ 
sation, descends and irrigates tle surface of 1 Frigaies. 
slobe . ; 
= , . i e ° ‘i . >. 
We have already observed, that water will not| From the Philadelphia True American.—In looking 
ascend in any other from than in vapor unless, by|over the Asiatic Annual Register, I stumbled over 
the application of mechanical forces. Far the iruth) the particulars of the action at the mouth of the 
of this, we may appeal to’ the uniform testimony) Ganges, between the Sybille, capt. Cook, and the 
of our senses. Some cause, therefore, for the; La Forte, capt. Beaulieu, which terminated in the 
phenomena of springs must be assigned, that shall) capture of the latter with terrible slaughter. It 
neither violate this uniform unequivocal testimony, ,is ihe only instance I have met with in British 
nor any known law of nature. Such a cause, it is/ official statements, previous to their late war with 
presumed, may be found in the hypothesis of va-|us, of a distinct statement of the respective force 
pors and their condensation above delivered. | of the contending ships; and as such well deserves 
To suppose springs to originate and continue up-| to be made known to the American public. 
on the hydraulic and hydrostatic principles of fluids | Phe La Forte was 170 feet long on the gun deck, 
lone, as some have supposed, would be absurd :jand 45 feet beam; carried 30 24 pounders on the 
for water will not rise above its head, nor will it} main deck—14 12 pounders on the quarter deck 
flow without fall. If this head be prodaced by the und forecastle—8 36 pounder carronades on do.— 
condensation of vapor near the crown ofa hill, it! total $2 guns, besides brass swivels mounted be- 
ar .* ® s ; 
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tween her guns on the quarter deck, and had on 
board when the action commenced, about 470 men. 

‘he Sybille was 157 feet on the gun deck anc 
40 feet beam: mounted 28 18 pounders on the gun 
deck—10 12’s on the qr. deck and forecastle—10 
32 pounder carronades on do.—total 48—and went 
into action with 340 men including a company of 
land troops. It is to be observed that both ships 
went into action in the highest state of preparation 
and with uncommonly fine crews. The engagement 
Jasted an hour and forty minutes, when the La Forte 
struck, having lost 150 men killed and 80 wounded; 
the Sybille had 4 killed and 19 wounded. 

This statement appears to me very curious, and 
proves the following facts— 

Ist. Thatthe French frigate was fully equal to our 
44 gun frigates in size and strength. She had about 
two guns less, but her weight of metal (which is ex- 
pressly stated to be French calibre) was superior. 
—it is therefore a fulse assertion on the part of the 
British, that our ships are 74’s in disguise. 

2d. That the British frigate was the size, (but 
rather less weight of metal) of the Macedonian, and 
that she captured with such immense dispropor- 
tion of loss too, a ship fully equal to our victorious 
frig aies. 

It appears therefore clear that the excuses made 
by the British for the loss of the Guerriere, Mace- 
donian and Java, were unfounded. And on the 
other hand, that some of our Ultra Americans, who 
in my opinion very injudiciously, have attempted 
to throw doubt and discredit on the reality of the 
former superiority of the British at sea, were equally 
m the wrong. 

Another feature in this statement, which is too 
long to be inserted here, struck me; it,is its 
modesty and brevity, so very different from the 
anflated and blustering statements of Dacres, 
Carden, &c. The British at that period felt their 
strength, and were well aware that if required not 
the support of fiction. HI. P. 








Spots on the Sun. 

From the Essex Register—Much has been said 
about the spots on the sun, but principally with a 
view to quiet the groundless fears of weak minds, 
who view the thing through the superstition incident 
to ignorance. Another class of speculators, rising a 
little higher in the scale of intellect, have attributed 
tbe coldness of the season to the influence of the 
spots. This latter class of philosophers have 
concluded to wait for Dr. Herschel’s observations 
and speculations, and then the matter will be put 
to rest with them. Very little however has yet 
been done to give a history of these phenomena, 
which I have long expected and wished to see, as 
Ihave neither the means nor leisure to do it. But 
had I the steres of historical record before me, I 
would take some time and pains to collect all the 
observations respecting the appearances of the sun, 
in order to know something of the history of this 
principal instrument of the economy of nature. 

One class of philosophers call every extraor- 
dinary appearance a judgment, or a sign; another 
class~—view every thing as the working of matter 
and motion. These two sects are at war with each 
other; the one denounces the other as superstitious 
or atheistical. Whatever truth there may be in 
these allegations, it gives us no correct view of 
ficts. ‘Ihey are distorted for party purposes. To 
me it is quite immaterial what changes take place 
in nature.—Whether new stars start into existence, 
er the planets assume new orbits, or the sw be- 





comes black as sackcloth, I would not be disquieted; 
but would consider them as the movements of nature. 
ona large scale; and why should not I contemplate 
these things with the same philosophical curiosity, 
as I would the eruption of Aetna, the extinction of a 
race of animals, the finding of marine shells on the 
tops of high mountains, and the various sports of 
nature ?—-Spots, however, do appear on the sun, 
and so they do on an apple. One set of philosophers 
account for them thus: They say that the sun isa 
globe of melted matter, kept burning by fuel, and 
thad comets are this fuel to feed the fame. When 
the melted matter gets low the tops of mountains 
in the sun appear above the surface and thus exhibit 
the phenomena of spots. This is all contradicied 
by a more enlightened class of philosophers, who 
insist on it, that the sun is as cold as ice, or any 
thing else you please, and thet the sensation of 
heat is only peculiar to certain bodies which come 
in contact with the matter excited by the sun.— 
This was Dr. Franklin’s opinion. There is no reason 
therefore why the sun is not inhabited. Thus tiey 
go on speculating, and finally convince us that they 
know no more about the matter, than they do of the 
man in the moon. 

Dr. Herschel however has spent the greater part 
of a long and useful life in observing the phenomena 
of the heavens, and had we a record of all the. 
appearances of the heavenly bodies for two or 
three thousand years, we should probably be better 
able to speak of these things. Philosophy is of 
late date, and all we can expect from history 
duirng the dark ages, is a record of the most 
extraérdinary appearances; and these will be ac- 
counted for, as bigotry, ignorance and craft would 
choose todictate. It is vain to expect just astrono- 
my from astrologers, true divinity from the old me- 
taphysicians, or chemistry from the alchemists. It is 
of no use to appeal to lord Bacon and Mr. Boyle for 
these truths, they speak for themselves. 

That the stars are suns, says Dr. Herschel hardly 
admits of a doubt. ‘Their immense distance would 
perfectly exclude them from our view, if the light 
they send us were not of the solar kind. Besides, 
their analogy may be traced much farther. The 
sun turns on its axis; so does the star Algol. So 
do the stars deta Lyrz, delta Cephei, nu Antinol, 
omicron Ceti, and many more, most probably all. 
Again, our sun has spots on its surface; so has the 
star Algol, and so have the stars already named, 
and probably every star in the heavens. On the 
sun these spots are changeable; so they are in the 
star omicron Ceti, as evidently appears from the 
irregularity of its changeable lustre, which is often 
broken in upon by accidental changes, while the 
general period continues unaltered. The same 
little deviations have been observed in any other 
periodical stars, and ought to be ascribed to the 
same cause. But, if stars are suns and suns are 
inhabitants, what field for animation opens itself to 
our views. 

Phil. Transactions for 1795, 

‘Many of the principal fixed stars are observed 
to change their position with respect to the adjacent 
stars, and this change of place is called the proper 
motion of the stars. Dr. Herschel from this infers 
the motion of the whole solar system in absolute 
space. 

But what shall we say to still greater changes 
than these? Several of the stars have been known 
to disappear, as the stars beta and gamma, in the 
constellation areo. Dr. Maskelyne says, vol. 1. 
page 148 of his obseryations, that the 55th of 
Hercules has disappeared. Again, others called 
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xzw stars have appeared, and then entirely vanish- 
ed. One of the most remarkable of these appeared 
in the year 1572, about the beginning of November, 
which, with the stars alpha, betu and gamma, of 
Cassiopeia, formed a perfect rhombus. Its apparent 
magnitude exceeded that of Sirius, one of the 
largest of the stars, and sometimes it could be 
seen in the day time. It continued in the same 
place for sixteen months, and then disappeared. 
Its color was at first a splendid white, afterwards 
became red, and then gradually disappeared. On 
the 10th of October, 1604, a new star appeared in 
Serpentarius, which was as bright as the former, 
and entirely vanished October 8, 1605. Dr. Hers- 
chel has furnished us with a catalogue of stars which 
were formerly seen, but now no longer visible; and |‘ 
ulsa a catalogue of new stars. 

If stars therefore are scen to other systems, we 
see that some systems are becoming extinct, while 
others are coming into existence. Why may not 
this be, one day or other, the fate of our own? How 
small a portion of the works of an infinite being do 
weknow! |. 

After these considerations, how trifling in compa- 
rison do a few spots on the sun appear: Nay, if the 
whole sun was to be extinguished, how little would 
it effect the general system! How little in the eye) 
of Him who sees 





“Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd, 
“And now a bubble burst—and now a world!” 


Let us now look a little more minutely into the, 


history of the sun, as being more interesting to us | ways preferred. 


who inhabit this nook of creation. 
In 1761 on the 10th of July and 8th of August, | 
more than fifteen spots were discovered on the face | 


of the sun, and in the year 1783, remarkable for its, 'brious indeed. 


fruitfulness and fine vintage, there were large spots! c 
observed on the sun, which could be seen with} i 
small telescopes, even when the sun was obscurec 
with fog. But for aparticular.record of the various 
spots which are continually appearing on the disc 


of this luminary, I must refer to the philosophical | 


transactions and the publication of Dr. Herschel.— 


1 shall conclude with a mention of the two most re- } factures? 


markable records of this kind that Lhave been abie 
to find in history. 

fn the reign of Constantine Copronymus, which 
began in 742, there was an extraordinary darkness, 
which lasted from the 4th of August to the Ist of 
Octcher, nearly three months, there being little 
or no distinction during all that time between day 
and night. [ Univ. History, Vol. XVII 


This fact is taken notice of by Mr. 
calls it an extraordinary pees s8 

Again, in the vear 1782, a litile after sunrise, the 
solar light was lost, and the darkness c ontinued till 
noon. At that time there was an eclipse. 

These facts are as well authenticated as any in 
history. Let noone, therefore, be astonished, even 
if the sun should be entirely black, or the moon turn 
red or new stars appear, or old ones go out of the 
system, or earthquakes remove kingdoms, and sheke 
down cities, or mountains vomit fire, or floods in- 
undate countries, or kingdoms change masters, or 
comets gleam athwart the heavens, or stones fall 
from tie sky, or rain, hail, tempests, hurricanes, wa- 
ter spouts, &c. kc. &c. continue to appear; let no 
one be so ignorant of the mighty operations of na- 


Gibbon who 


ture as to conclude that no such wonders ever were | 


seen. ‘They are but the operations of nature, and 
though uncommon, arc apart ofthe system of things, 
and are no more wonderful than the showess of 
ppring or the return of wipter 


| British seamen may emigra 
| munber 


Foreign Articles. 

Many of the English aprear to have serious ap- 
prehensions that the overthrow of Wapeleon, may 
prove the overthrow of England—and, smarting 
under the pressure of the times, some of them make 
no hesitation in expressing their wishes that he 
might be “restored” to the throne of France. This 
appears certain, that no year of war ever bore so 
hard on the peopie as the present year of peace: 
and the condition of society has, byno means, ar- 
rived at its most distressed state. For, with dimin- 
ished business in every respect and to a most 
alarming extent, the demands of the government. 
are but little lessened; nor can they be reduced a 
great deal except by striking at the national debt. 

Notwithstanding the extreme want of empioy- 
ment in England, very great difficulty is experienced 
in getting ‘the few men required for the navy, and 
it has been so ever since the peace. It may, pro- 
bably, be attributed to the reluciance of the seamen 
to re-engage in a service in which they have suf- 
fered so many and such tedious privations. A lste 
London paper says—“In further corroboration of 
what has been stated relative to the difficulty of 
raising men for the navy, we learn, that in the course 
of last week, ten young seamen from Scotland left 
their ship in the river and emigrated to America.” 

This is merely to keep up an excitement. Some 
ite to America, but the 
of such must be very small. We have not 
, eraployment for one half of our own, which are al- 
Nor are they a class of peopie 
‘that we wish for. 

The complaints of the British prints about thie 
/emigration of the people to France, &c. are lugu- 
One of them estimates a drain of 

ash equal to ten millions a year in consequence of 

' Vhis 1 is, possibly, under the mark. 

“The princess Mary Guelph’s weddin 
composed wholly of Sritish manufactu Ty This is 
approved of in England, and we say it is right. os 
Why should the British make it a complain t that 
we also have endeavored to encourage our manu- 
Yet really so it is, that this is spokcii of 
as arising from a “hostile spirit!” 

Many parts of Europe have been visited by ter- 
rible hail storms, destroying the harvests, &c.-- 
The inundations by the rising of rivers, &e. have 
done incalculable injury. The Seine rose A dy fect 
in a few days. The Rhine and the Neckar have 
been particularly desolating, by bursting their 
banks. The damages suffere d are immense. 

The Algerines jately made a descent on Sardi- 
nia. A par ty of the peasants collected and by good 
management made them prisoners, capturing sc- 
venteen vessels—small ones, we suppose. The suc- 
cess had been celebraied in the church of St. Peter, 


ig dress is 
es 


The latest London ps iper's say that the proposed 
marriages of the Bourbons of Sain to the princesses 
of Portugal are not broken off, as has been stated 
But the arrival of the women has been stranycly 
delayed, 


It is stated that in the Netherlands within six 
months, 50 churches have been robbed and 37 sui- 
icides committed. 

A British letter from Paris, July 15, says, “milita- 
ry prepar: itions are still carrving’ on with secrecy 
and activity. 13 Lt. Gens. and 24 Marcheaux de 
Samp, and a proportionate number of other officers, 
have been called into service.” 

July 18, the French funds were at 57. 

Tw 74’s, a frigate, and a sloop of war 
rrecently launched in Russia 





, have been 
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The London “Times” of July 23, gives a sombre 
picture of the situation of England. It appears 
that a defalcation in the revenue is among the new 
subjects of regret. 

The fleet destined against Algiers, &c. wili include 
three English Admirals. 

By one packet from India, the British government 
received three tons of despatches. 

The number of beggars, and other poor, sup- 
ported by alms in the Roman states, and particularly 
at Rome, is stated to amount to 37,048 natives, and 
7,750 foreigners. 

Wilson, Bruce and Hutchinson have been re- 
teased, their term of imprisonment having exp!red. 

Some say that in case of the demise of the pre- 
sent king of Sweden, the succession of Bernadotte 
to the throne will be contested by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, who is the “legitimate” heir. 

The prevost of Paisley contradicts a report that 
a mob had paraded through the town with flags 
inscribed “bread or blood.” But says that the 
greatest tranquility and good order has been ob- 
served there. 

Savary and Lallemand are now said to have left 
Smyrna for Persia. 

Gen. Montou Duvernet was shot at Lyons on the 
26th of July. 

Two very rich American merchants and bankers 
at Constantinople have had their wealth confiscated 
for monopolizing money. 

The priests of Marcerata have been arrested and 
carried to Rome, charged with publishing a fabri- 
cated letter from S?. Paul to the Romans, with dan- 
gerous comments. 

The wife of Joseph Bonaparte, preparing to leave 
France for the United States, has offered for sale 
the beautiful estate Monfontaine ; but proposes to 
have a clause inserted in the article of sale to re- 
serve the right to repurchase thé same, zn case any 
change should take place ! 

The Persian Ambassador at Paris is an .?rmentan 
—in some publications this word had got changed 
anto American. 

By a decree of Louis, fureign manufactured goods 
of cotton and wool, are rigidly prohibited from bemg 
imported into France. 

We have every day distressing accounts of the 
Tavages caused by the sudden risings of several 
rivers of Germany. 

A letter from Madrid says, that ‘fan ancient 
French general, followed by forty or fifty officers 
of the same nation, and by one hundred deserters, 
have joined the independents of Mexico from New- 
Orleans, and were received with great joy.” The 
consequences of this aid are very seriously de- 
precated. 

Neapolitan liberty.—A Paris paper of July 17, 
says, the king of Naples has prohibited the intro- 
duction of Sicilian journals into his continental ter- 
ritories. The liber.y of the press is established by 
the constitution of Sicily. 

Stute of education in England—Mr. Brougham 
stated in parliament (after mentioning many parti- 
culars) that there were in London, only, one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand children wholly destitute 
of education and the means of obtaining any—and 
that at Manchester, in the course of a few years, 
there were 9,576 marriages and the parties were 
unable to subscribe their own names. 

An article from Vienna, of the 14th July states 
the folowing :— 

The confidence which people here have in the 
genera! peace; the financial operations of the gov- 
erument; the commercial speculations of the mer- 


chants, which every day acquire more activity; the 
decrease of the government paper; the total disband 
ment of the militia; the leave of absence pranted 
every day to officers and soldiers of every grade; 
the sale of military horses and wagons, which daily 
takes place; the dispersion of the different regi- 
ments to their separate contonments; and in fact, 
all in the Austrian monarchy shows tranquility, hap- 
piness, and the stability of the government. ‘The 
emperor of Austria, whose good faith and fidelity 
to accomplish all his engagements, is decided to 
grant to his people a long peace, and begins to 
gather the benefits of it.’ | 

In the Austrian dominions, ten millions florins of 
paper many have been withdrawn from circulation, 
and destroyed. 

Twenty-one beautiful horses from England, had 
arrived at Ostend, being a present from the prince 
regent, to the prince royal of Orange. 

french marshals.—The following marshals, gird. 
with their swords, took the oath of allegiance in 
presence of the king on the 14th of July, after 
which their truncheons were delivered to them: 
Moncey, Jourdan, Mortier, Macdonald, Oudinot, 
Suchet, St. Cyr, Clark, Perignon, Kellerman, Bour- 
notville, and the duke of Cigny. The following were 
absent from various causes: Massena, Davoust, 
Victor, Serrurier, Lefebvre and Viomenil. 

Oath of the French marshals. —The following is the 
oath taken by the marshals of France:— 

“{ swear before God, my Creator, on the faith and 
law I hold from him, and on my honor, well and 
loyally to serve the king, here present and in the of- 
fice of marshal of France, with which the said lord 
has invested me; that I will have no understanding 
or privacy with any person whatsoever to the preju- 
dice of him & his kingdom; and that if I hear of any 
thing prejudicial to him, I will reveal it; that I will 
cause to live in good order, justice and discipline 
the military who now are or may be in pay or service, 
that Iwill prevent them from injuring the people 
and subjects of the said lord, and will cause them 
to observe the ordinances issued for the said milita. 
ry; that I will cause punishment, justice and correc- 
tion, to be inflicted upon them, such as may be an 
example for all others; that I will provide, or cause 
to be provided, and give orders that the militar 
live in conformity with the ordinances of the said 
lord; that I will proceed at all times that it may be 
commanded to every part of the kingdom, to ob- 
serve and examine how these military live, and pre- 
vent, as fur as lies in my power, any oppression or 
molestation to the people; and I swear that on my 
part Iwill observe the said ordinances in every thing 
that is possible, and shall fulfil every thing that may 
be ordered in them, and perform in all, and through 
all, everv thing that concerns the said office of mar- 
shal of France, such as a good and worthy per- 
son, Who is invested as lam with that state, should, 
and is bound to do, in every thing concerning that 
State. . 

‘In sign whereof, and for the better fulfilling 
what is above, the said lord the king now gives the 
truncheon of marshal, as he has been accustomed to 
do, to all my predecessors. 

Fyrom Spain.—From Cadiz, under date of July 24, 
we have the following articles:— 

Mr. Erving, the American minister, has arrived at 
Madrid, but has had no interview with the king, as 
his majesty has gone tg the baths, about twenty 
miles distant from Madrid, for the benefit of his 
health. 





On Monday 2,000 troops entered the city, and on 
‘that night began to impress forthe army. They got 
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‘Charles the IVth. and that he is determined to put him 


‘ago, in which they took from $00 to 500 men. 


and passengers—among the former was a lieut. col. 


eight ships of the Havana fleet were missing. 
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858 men. The troops arrived under sealed orders, to 
be opened at 12 o’clock on Monday. It is supposed 
that similar orders have been forwarded to all other 

arts of the kingdom. There are many conjectures 
for what purpose these troops areraising. I¢ is said 
thus the emperor of Austria has declared in favor -of 


on the throne of Spain. 
There was an impressment for sailors 10 or 15 days 


[We expect to hear dokefu) accounts of this con- 
scription—this “HORRIBLE FRENCH CONSCRIPTION. — 
How must it shock the nerves of our “‘legitimates.” 
We suppose they will make orations and preach ser- 
mons about it. But, may-be, fool Ferdinand cannot 





do wrong, and are not the people his property? Fy 
on the hypocrites! It is thus that Britain sup- 
plies her navy, and every continenial king raises an 
army. 

The “restoration” alluded to would give us plea- 
stre—any exchange for such a wretch as fills the 
throne must be advantageous to the people of Spain. 

Many jokes are made about Ferdinand’s illness. 
We all recollect that the most famous thing he ever 
did was to embroider a petticoat for the Virgin Mary. 
This was a silly business to be sure, and gives rise 
to broad witticism—for it seems that his malady 
belongs to his devotions to Venus. It is advised that 
the “Boston folks,” who got up a fest/val on account 
of his restoration to the throne, should hold a fast, 
that he might be cured of his complaint. ] 

The fleet of Cadiz is fully blockaded by five or 
six Buenos Ayrean privateers, though the Spaniards 
say they have one 74, two frigates and a brig cruis- 
ing off and on, to protect the trade. One of these, 
commanded by Vlmeda, as they say, is reported to 
have made 24 prizes, variously valued at from 
800,000 dollars to three millions!’ They enumerate 
muny of the vessels he has taken and give an ac- 
count of their cargoes, among which there appears 
to have been large quantities of specie. Another of 
these patriot vessels attacked a ship within sight of 
the city, and killed 3 and wounded 6 of her crew 











of artillery; but on receiving a broadside sheered 
off. Besides the vessels mentioned as captured, 


Bonaparte.-—There is very general suspicion that 
England holds Wupoleon Bonaparte with the expec- 
tation of finding it convenient one day to release 
him—and many, viewing the preseni condition of 
England, cut up so much in her commerce and 








manufactures by a peace with the continent, sup- 


States of America, and the eagerness and specula- 
tive enterprize of a large proportion of the manu- 
facturing and mercantile community of Great Bri- 
tain, (particularly in their intercourse with Ame- 
rica) may be attributed the principal causes of those 
melancholy results which are daily disclosed in the 
English papers—a peace of twelve months with 
America appears to have been productive of more 
real injury to Great Britain, than would probably 
have been experienced by a war of twice three years 
continuance.” 

Paris July 16.—All the accounts from Germany, 
the Netherlands and Switzerland, agree in stating, 
that so deplorable a season was never known in the 
memory of man: while the letters from Petersburgh, 
Stockholm, and Copenhagen announce that a very 
warm and very dry season prevails in the North. 

Paris, July 24.—The Algerines are sending into 
the interior all their riches, being fearful of a bom- 
bardment. 

A Russian squadron was expected in the sound, 
which squadron has on board troops to replace 
those that are on the frontiers of France. The 
fiag ship has on board bridal presents from the 
Emperor of Russia to his sister, the princess of 
Orange- 

London, July 20.—The Flanders mail contains a 
letter from Lisle, in which the prefect of the de- 
partment, in a circular to the sub-prefects, calls 
upon all soldiers, having unlimited furloughs, to 
serve in the legions of the north. It denies the in- 
tention of government to carry wars into distant 
countries, but states “that Frazce is in want of an 
urmy, which may be the shield of the monarch.and 
the glory of the nation!”—“ France is in want of an 
army.” ‘True!—the assertion is beyond doubt. “An 
army zould be the shield of the monarch and the 
glory of the nation; but as we have heretofore ob- 
served, is this the precise moment for creating an 
army—and must she not delay her thirst for glory 
till some fairer opportunity. 

July 22.—We received this morning the Paris 
papers of Friday last, and mails arrived last night 
from Holland, Flanders and Germany. The Dutch 
and Flemish journals continue to furnish details of 
military preparations making in France; and there 
is probably some foundation for those sentiments, 
notwithstanding the profound silence observed by 
the French papers on the subject. In these arma- 
ments, however, we can discover no cause of anx- 
iety or alarm respecting the pacific relations sub- 
sistmg between France and other countries, and 
they are probably made merely with a view of pro- 


pose that ihe time for it is not far distant. We be-|tecting the government of that country from the 


lieve it will happen if the continental powers, pur- 


effects of any change in the councils of the neigh- 


suing the policy of Russia, shall exclude British!boring states. The policy of France must, for a 


manufactures to encourage their own. Never did | 
a year of war pinch England half so much as this 


year of peace. 


considerable time to come, vary with every fluctu- 
ation that may take place in our own country; and. 
we are inclined te believe that the causes now 


Loans.—Vhe loans negociated by the British go-jopcerating in England, if duly weighed, would fur- 


vernment since the French revolution amount to 
442,500,0U0Z. equal to $1965,812,000. 

British navy.—The Writish navy estimates for 
9816, exceed by £4,000 sterling, those of 1814— 
the country was then at war, and now is at peace. 


nish a key to the recent conduct of the French 


government. 
It is very generally understood, that a considera- 





ble difliculty has arisen among the allies, in conse- 


‘quence of the exhausted state of the French trea- 


The seamen and marines voted in 1816, werejsury, It is said that the French government has 


140,000 for six months and 90,000 for the rest of 
the year; in 1816, they only amounted to 33,000. 
This is considered vory “extraordinary.” 

The Montreal Guzefte, in noticing the last ac- 
counts from England, which represent the syflerings 
of the manufacturers and farmers, observes.— 

* To the impoverished state of the contnent of 
Hurope, the diminished rewoure cs of the United 


given in a formal declaration, stating the impossi- 
bility of France to continue in future to support 


ithe allied aymies, owing to the immense failure in 


the direct contributions, and the impoverished state 
of the countries. Russia is said to have answered, 
that there are only two ways of remedying this di- 
lemma, viz. taat i.e troops should be withdrawn, or 





else that England should pay for them, It is cone 
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fidently supposed that the duke of Wellington’s 
visit is partly connected with this point, which has 
produced no little dismay at the treasury. 

[This report is flatly contradicted in another 
paper, which says that Wellington’s visit to Eng- 
Jund was entirely personal.] 

July 19. ‘The Hamburg letters represent the state 
of Sweden and Norway as far from tranquil. The 
Niet at Christiana had been prorogued six or seven 
times, and was finally dissolved ; but the result of 
its deliberations is studiously kept secret. The king 
of Sweden is seriously indisposed, and the physi- 
cians have reported he cannot survive many weeks. 

June 20. The emigrations from England to France 
eontinue to be indeed alarming. As the produce 
of the taxes on domestic consumption falls off, the 
consumers diminish; and thus the deficiency in- 
creases in an accelerated ratio. “In almost every 
town in France the cry is still they come.”’ In Pa- 
is there were, by the last accounts, 29,000 English: 
10,000 had left that city for Switzerland. Geneva 
was so full, that those who wished to send their 
children thither for education could not find a fami-| 
ly to place them in where there were not other 


is free, being besottenand born in Pennsylvania. Bue 
the counsel on the other side insist the Virginia 
master was lawfully possessed, in Virginia, of 2 
pregnant negro slave, who, in a state of pregnancy, 
absconded and went into Pennsylvania; and that he 
is equally entitled to reclaim the slave and her off- 
spring. 

What may seem still more singular, both parties 
rely ona late decision of the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania.—[Sce last No. of the Register.] 

But for the late decision,it could not be conceived, 
that the laws of Pennsylvania afforded any protec. 
tron to runaway negrocs; on the contrary, the abo- 
lition law declares, that the master might have 
the like ai and aid to demand, claim and take 
away his slave “as he might have had, in case this 
act had not been passed.” Now, to apply the pro- 
Visions of alaw to cases explicitly excepted out of 
it, as has been lately done, may be acorrect mode 
of expounding statutes in Pennsylvania, but is not so 
understood any where else. 

ifthe exposition given by the judges of the su- 
preme court of Pennsylvania of the act of 1780 be 
correct, to the title of “ an act for the gradual abo- 





Engtish boarders. Boulogne had 1200 English, and 
lodging could not be procured for more. Be it re-| 
membered these are people of the middiing and! 
higher classes, principally stockholders or greai| 


lition of slavery,” might very appropriately be ad- 


‘ded “ and also to induce negroes in the neighbor- 


ing states to runaway from their masters.” But 
such was not the intention of the Pennsylvania le- 


landholders. Let us state them at 50,000; and this, gislature, whatever their judges may say about the’ 


we are well assured, is below the mark. 


~vhat shall we estimate their annual expenditures ?} 


Then, at} matter. 


The judges observe that they must be understood 


An average of 1004 would give on the whole five} as not including in their decision, the children of 


millions. Butcan the average beso low as 100 1?— 
Is not the sum of 2007. much more Jikely to be cor- 
rect? If so, we may say we are paying.a tribute of 
ten millions vearly to toreigners ; for the selfishness 
of these emigrants has made them aliens to their 
country. 

July 22. Captains Pring, Montressor and Lockyer, 
are appointed to command on the lakes of Canada, 
under sir Robert Hall. They will take their passage 
with the eommodore in the Dee, 24, captain Cham- 
bers, Sir Robert arrived at Portsmouth on Satur- 
day morning. 


Copenhagen, July 9.—By a convention concluded } 


between the Danish marine commissary Rothe and 


the Swedish admiral Fabricius, Denmark gives to | 


the crown of Sweden its ships of war that 7emain 
in the harbors of Norway, for the sum of 95,000 
dollars specie, (nearly 26,000£ sterling.) 


Law Question. 


From the National Intelhgencer.-—#xtract of a letter 


Brom a gentleman in Virginia—A young female slave | 


‘absconded from her master in Virginia, resiimg 
near the line, and remained in the state of Pennsy|- 
vania two years. Notwithstanding the diligent 
search of the master, the place of her concealment 
was not discovered until lately, when she was found 
in Pennsylvania, at the house of a white man, with 
whom she had cohabited upwards of eight months 
and was pregnant by him, at the time she was re- 
claimed by_her master, who took her home to Vir- 
ginia. She remained avery short time with her 
master, when she again absconded, and arrived at 
the place whence she hal been taken, (after hav- 
ing been absent therefrom about three weeks,) and 
a few days after her arrival was deliveeed of a mu- 
latto bastard child. 

The question is wheither this child be free ora 
slave. 

The counsel for those who interested themselves 


on behalf of the child, it said, contended that it | 





female slaves of foreign ministers or of members of 
congress from other states; and the chief justice 
adds, nor to the children of runaway negroes begot- 
ter out of the state. As the act, however, upon 
which he founds his opinion, has no reference to the 
place where the child may have been Jdegotten, this 
may weil be considered as a make weight, and is 
not noticed by the other judges. How the judges 
can exciude cases governed by the same principie, 
with a case decided, and only distinguishable by 
some immaterial circumstances, is not easily un- 
derstood. The slaves of foreign ministers, and 
members of congress, and runaway slaves are equal- 
ly excepted out of the act. And if freedom is to 
extend to the offspring of those who enter the state 
as runaways, shallit be withheld from the offspring 
of those who enter it with the consént of their _mas- 
ters? 

The holders of slaves who reside near the borders 
of Pennsylvania will be seriously injured, if their 
female slaves, by stepping across the line, and de- 
positing their burthens in Pennsylvania, may deprive 
| the masters of all claim to their offspring so born. 
|Indecd the townships in Pennsyfvania near the line 
might greatly suiter from an influx of these infant 
paupers, were it not that they will generally perish, 
in consequence of being deprived of their mothers 
shortly after their birth. Thus the exposing of in- 

fants is legalized, however contrary to humanity. 
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CHRONICLE. 


SouTH AMERICA. 

Ve have been politely favored with papets from 
South America—the Gazeta and el Censor of Bue- 
noe Ayres, and the La Prensa Argentina; a generat 
notice of their contents must suffice all useful pur- 
poses. One contains a proclamation of don Fran- 
cisco Casimiro del Paut, Angel, Diaz y Mendez 
Cabellero, with a list of twenty titles, governor apd © 
captain-general of Gaili to the people: He roficts 
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the spirit of insurrection which he says pervades 
the towns and the country ; the attempts which are 
made to withdraw the soldiers from the royal ser- 
vice, and the communications held with those ini- 
mical to their policy, and announces that even le- 
gal testimony will not be required to convict those 
who may be implicated in such charges. He ad- 
vertises that on a certain day all persons possessing 
arms, (of which he enumerates the kinds, includ- 
ing not only pistols and dirks but even clubs)— 
must repair to Santiago to deliver them up: that 
officers are appointed to receive them there, in or- 
der that they may be marked and registered, so 
that the owners at some future periad may receive 
them again, All persons apprised of the conceal- 
ment of arms, or who have any knowledge of mu- 
tinous proceedings are required to give information 
—even women are included, and the severest pun- 
ishments are threatened. Any one who withholds 
arms, or is otherwise found opposed to the measures 
of government must suffer death together with con- 
fiscation of property. 

Upon this proclamation the editor of the Buenos 
Ayres Gazette, makes some spirited observations. 
The precautions taken here, says he, to hinder de- 
pressed patriotism from bursting forth, shew the 
foolish system that is pursued to keep these pro- 
vinces in degradation, and in obsure dependence 
upon the ancient dominion. It is impossible but that 
the Europeans must now be convinced of tke inef.- 
ficacy of the attempts to restrain the torrent of 90 
many powers, united for the attainment of the same 
object. The history of the dismemberments suf: 
fered by imperial Spain, must shew, that inevitably 
these other Americans will maintain the same claims 
and establish the same character with those who 
have preceded them in the glorious enterprise. 

But that tyranical power is like a great merchant 
who sees himself about to be ruined by accumulat- 
ing losses, and plunges into more hazardous specu- 
lation in the hope of retrieving his desperate for- 
tunes. 

Speaking of the military reputation that the roy- 
alisis were endeavoring to gain by statements of e- 
vents that had never happened, he observes in the 
words of another Spanish writer, that the incredi- 
ble labors which Pizarro underwent in his travels 
and triumphs, were compensated by the right which 
he thereby acquired of telling ten times more than 
What was true. 

The “Prensa Argentina” contais an anonymous 


‘ . . . 
letter from a patriot commander at Jujui. He says) 


he was one of the immense number that had gather- 
ed to that place after the triumph of Pezuela. Iam 
come, adds he, to destroy him. .On account cf my 


great age I cannot join the forces armed with clubs) 


and stones, as the mass of the country is, concciv- 
ing it their duty to take every means to defend 
their children, their property, and their rights. I 
should be afraid to relate the scenes that have hap- 
pened, had I not been aneye witness to them. Af- 
ter a month and a halfof hangings and robberies that 
we held with the enemy, we won from them about 
800 guns including those sent us by the natives, 
having been thrown away by the scattered royalists. 
Of these Padilla has 600, occupying Yamparaes, 
and making war on Chuquisaea. . Betansos occupies 
from Chayanta to Puna. He has about 800 guns, 
and thus cut offthe communication between Potosi 
and Chuquisaca, fighting against the former. Gen- 
darillas is at Totora with 200, Ganzoles at Poria 
with 500, Zuares in Agguile with 100, Lopez in 
Pombamba with 100. La Madred had 400 men, and 


Arehalo had 800, all armed, ‘The marquis of Yav¢!| WE regret that at the late hour we observed it, ner 


jhad 1500, of whom 600 had guns and 600 pikes. 
Arms seems to be the great desideratum, and it Is. 
stated that the people of Santa-Cruz were about 
joining them with 1500 fusees. 

A Nantucket whale ship, just arrived from the 
South sea, was several times boarded by vessels at- 
tached to the squadron of the Buenos Ayrean admi- 
ral Brown, on the coast of Peru, and always treated. 
with the greatest kindness and respect, being fur- 
nished with refreshments, &c. It is pleasant to ob- 
serve, that it is thus the patriots of South America 
generally treat our vessels—we boast the best un- 
derstanding with them. The admiral was blockading 
Callao, (the port of Lima) with 2 ships, 3 brigs and 
2 schooners, and was dafly expecting a patriot land 
army, when a joint attack would be made on the 
city. 





For an interesting and original account of the 
destruction of the fort at Appalachicola, see page 37. 

The U. S. sloop of war Spark, capt. Nicholson, 
sailed from New-York for the Mediterranean, on 
the 5th inst. She is supposed to carry out despatches 
that will compel the dey of Aigiers to ratify his 
treaty, or try the chance of getting another by war. 

Mrs. Carson and her associates have been trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia from Harrisburg, for trial. 
The men had nearly effected their escape by cutting 
through their irons. 

Hail. Hail stones or masses of ice, from three to 
twelve inches in circumference, fell about the 20ih 
ult. near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Earthquake. wo considerable shakes of an earth- 
quake were recently felt at New-Madrid, Missouri, 

Specie continues frequently to arrive-—66,000 dot- 
lars reached New-York a few days ago from Amster- 
dam. It is only 2 per cent. ad: in New-York, and 
the use of gmali silver coin is about to be resumed. 
We hope this will become general. The people «f 
Halifax complain of a drain of it, to be invested in 
our stocks. 

Maryrann Evectioy.-—The electorial college to 
elect a senate for Maryland, will consist of 28 tede- 
ralists and 12 republicans—-majority 16. Yet in the 
state there isa majority of at least 5000 voters on 
the side of those who form this small minority in 
ithe college. The constitution virtually disfranchises 
the body of the people. 

Separation of Maine-—We have returns from 58 
towns—they give 5,729 for and 4,203 against sepa- 
ration. The act of the legislature requires 5-9ths 
of the votes to be in favor of it. The result is un- 
certain, though in the preccding there are 216 
over 5-9ths. ~ 

Bread stuffs.—It seems highly probable that there 
‘may be a great demand for bread siuffs, which will 





‘do much'to restore our trade towards a balance, if 
we can supply it. The European harvests have been 
very bad. 

Coal has been successfully used in the New-York 
and Aibany steam-boats—it appears to do quite as 
| well as wood, and will be a great saving to the pro- 
prieiors. 

The lakes. The British ship Montreal of 60 guns, 
anchored off the mouth of the Gennessee river 
some 15 or 2) days ago. ‘Lhe views of the British 


in equipping their vessels on the lakes, will soon 





i deveiope themselves. Is the rizht of search to be 
| : 


(exercised on Ontario, as well as on Erie 2°-We shalt 
i see. 

Atctens. We have a very interesting article on 
ithe subject of our relations with //giers in the 
Georgetown, (Col.) Messenger of Wednesday last. 
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up from courtesy—that the latter was not mention- 
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ther time nor room was allowed to insert it entire. 
Its substance is as follows : 

That the original treaty, dictated by com. Decatur, 
being lost in the Epervier, the ratification of the 
president was affixed to an authenticated copy 
which had been taken with a view to such a contin- 
gency. When this was presented to the dey, he said 
that Ais copy contained a stipulation for the resto- 
ration of the vessels captured, after which a treaty 
was to be made on the usual terms—that is, a peace 
was to be purchased by an annual tribute. It is per- 
fectly known that com. Decatur would not listen to 
the former—though he agreed to give the vessels 





ed at all. In this state the business was referred | 
back to the president, to whom, it is said, the dey 
wrote a letter in Arabic—-the reply is supposed to 
have been carried out in the Spark, which sailed a 
few days since from New-York—-snd it is expected 
that his highness has simply the choice of «biding 
by the treaty or of renewing the war. Happily the 
torce we have in the Mediterranean is competent for 
the latter, if such is the choice of “his highness.” 

Though the great force sent out by lord Exmouth 
bas for its avowed object to recuce the Algerines 
to an observance of the rules asdopted by Christian 
nations, we expect to be excluded from his treaty, 
if he makes one. We have a precedent for this. 

TREATY WITH RUSSIA. 

The English letter writers at Paris still continue 
to write about the arrangement by which Russia is 
to sustain the independence of Mexico; and about 
a treaty of uliaunce between Russia and the United 
States, which they even say was published at Paris 
an the 12th of July. 

(Pp This treaty with Russia appears to haunt John 
Bull most fearfully. He may rest easy, however, 
us to treaty of alliance; I feel assured there is no 
such thing. But his fertile imagination may easily 
construe a treaty of commerce between the United 
States and Russia, to promote their reciprocal in- 
terests, into a treaty of alliance against him: as 

“The wind and seas are Britain’s wide domain, 


And not a sail without permission spreads!” 


Adjutant and inspector general’s office, 
+ September 4, 1816. 

GENERAL ORDER.—Promotions and appointments 
io fill vacancies in the army of the United States, | 
which have occured since the first of August, 1816. 

Corps of Artillery. 

2d lieut. Francis O. Byrd, to be Ist lieut. 30th 
August, 1816, vice Vandeventer appointed major in 
the staff. 

2d lieut. George D. Snyder, Ist lieut. 50th Aug. 
1816, vice Robeson, appointed captain in the staff. 

3d lieut. Thomas I. Baird, to be 2d lieut. Ist. Au- 
gust, 1816, vice Mitchell, declined. 

Sd lieut. Jabez Parkhurst, to be 2d lieut. SOth 
August 1816, vice Byrd, promoted. 

Sd lieut. Robert L. Armstrong, to be 2d lieut. 
50th August, 1816, vice Snyder, promoted. 

Captain Win. L. Robeson, appointed assistant de- 
puty quarter master general, 30th August, 1816. 

Post surgeon Walter V. Wheaton, appointed sur- 
geon of the 2d infantry, 4th September, 1816, vice 
Bache, resigned, 

Hospital surgeon’s mate, William H. Buckner, 
appointed surgeon 4th infantry, 4th September, 
1816, vice Buck, resigned. 

Charles Davies, appointed 2d lieut. corps of en- 
gineers, Sist August, 1816. 


William Elgin, appointed 2d lieut. 8th regiment 
of infantry, 3d September, 1816. 

First lieut. Sackett and second lieut. Strother, 
of the 4th infantry, never having reported and join- 
ed their regiment, since the consolidation of the 
army, are considered out of service. 

By order of the secretary of war, 
D. PARKER, Adj. and insp. gen. 








Blue Laws. 


FROM THE NEWBURYPORT HERALD. 


Vr. Folsom—Much has been said within a few 
years of the blue laws of Connecticut; and pains have 
been taken to ransack the archives of that state, and 
to publish extracts from laws, that were in force 
when they were first organized, but it is apparent 
that in many instances they took the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts for a mode], which were equally rigid, 
unjust, trifling and absurd. Ihave made a few ex- 
tracts from the code of laws established by this 
state, to which, I have added some instances, of 
their judicial proceedings in certain cases. B. 

Law 1st—PRIDFE. in wearing long hair, like wo- 
men’s hair, o' bers wearing borders of hair, and cut. 
ting and curling and immodest laying out of hair; - 
grand jurors to present and the court to punish by 
fine or carrection. 

Law 2d—Excess in apparel, strange new fash. 
ions, naked breasts and arms, and pinioned super 
fluous ribbons on hair, &c. the court to punish at 
discretion. 

Law 3d—Profaneness in persons turning theit 
backs upon public worship before the blessing is 
pronounced, the select men are to appoint officers 
to shut the meeting house doors or take any other 
measures to attain the end. 

Law 4th—A loose and smful custom of riding 
from town to town, men and women together, under 
pretence of going to lecture, tending to debauchery 
and unchastity, all single persons being offenders to 
be bound to their good behavior with sureties, or 
suffer imprisonment. , 

Law 5th—Tobacco takers and common swearers, 
the constable directed to present to the next ma- 
gistrate to be punished at discretion. 

Law 6th—For drunkenness, the offender to pay 
ten shillings, excessive drinking three and four 
pence, tipling about halfan houra crown. 


Judgments of court as they stand recorded for the foi 
lowing crimes. 

Ist. Josias Plaistowe for stealing four baskets of 
corn, to return eight baskets, to be fined five pounds 
and hereafter to be called Josias, and not Mr. as he 
used to be. 

2d. Capt. Stone for abusing Mr. Ludlow, by cal- 
iing him justass, is fined an hundred pounds and 
prohibited coming within the patent. 

3d. Sergeant Perkins ordered to carry forty 
turfs to the fort for being drunk. 

4th. Edward Palmer, for his extortion in taking 
two pounds thirteen and four pence for the wood 
work of the stocks, is fined five pounds, and order- 
ed to setin the stocks one hour. 

5th. Thomas Petit, for suspicion of slander, idle- 
ness and stubbornness, is censured to be severely 
whipt, and tobe kept in hold. | 

6th, Catherine, the wife of Richard Cornish, was 
found suspicious of inconstancy and seriously admo- 








Britton Evans, «ppointed 2d lieut. 2d regiment 
of infantry, 30th August, 1816. 

William Downey, appointed 2d lieut. 5th regi- 
ment of infantry, Sd September, 1816, 


nished to take heed. 
7th. John Wedgewood, for being in company of 
drunkards, ta set in the stocks. 








